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Vou. V 

We hear so much nowadays of vocational train- 
ing that we are apt to forget that it is not new. 
Up to very recently, however, it has taken the form 
chiefly of technological and agricultural schools. 
The study of agriculture was an integral part of 
the design of the founder of Cornell University and 
many states have tried to foster the cultivation of 
the soil by distinct colleges for the training of farm- 
ers. Columbia University has devoted considerable 
attention in past years to engineering and similar 
pursuits and is only just getting round to a serious 
consideration of the demands of agriculture. We 
try to convince ourselves of the dignity of the 
cultivation of the soil by all sorts of arguments, none 
of which seems to be very satisfactory. There is 
also the persistent cry ‘back to the soil’ and outdoor 
country life is urged as the panacea for the jaded 
and nervously wrecked toiler of the city. We are 
continually warned that the prosperity of the coun- 
try depends upon the farming class, and political 
economists tell us that agriculture is the basis of 
wealth. 

I wonder how many of the men who elaborate 
the curricula of our agricultural schools reflect that 
scientific training in agriculture is only a very 
small amount of the proper training of the would-be 
farmer. The properties of soils, the rules for culti- 
vation, the chemical constituents of various fertil- 
izers, the physical processes of plant growth—all 
these subjects are combined with a modicum of prac- 
tical experience; but after all this is done there still 
remains the important question, what provision is 
to be made for the spirit of the farmer, Our 
modern theorists seem to go on the principle that 
scientific agriculture is all that is needed; but no 
farmer should be ignorant of the history of his 
profession and if he is to glory in his importance 
to the body politic it would be well to cultivate not 
only his hands but lis mind. Adherents of classical 
culture, too, are prone to neglect what scientific men 
have sometimes emphasized, the catholic interests 
of the classical writers. Dr. Osler said that the 
achievements of modern medicine sank their roots 
back deep into the studies of the Greeks. Modern 


mathematics is built upon the work of the ancient 
scholars, Arabic and Greek. In fact there is almost 
no domain of science where the ancients have not 
been masters and in no department is this more true 
than in the department of agriculture. As far as 
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the practical laws of farming are concerned the 
knowledge of the Greeks and Romans was won- 
derful and the directions given by Xenophon and 
Cato and Varro might well be observed by farmers 
of the present day. This truth is the subject of a 
very interesting article entitled The Farmer’s Pedi- 
gree, by Mr. David Buffum, published in The At- 


lantic Monthly for September, 1911. 
Mr. Buffum is frankly enthusiastic about Xeno- 


phon: 

None of the others . . . has put into his writings 
quite so much heart—so much of the spirit of the 
man who knew the land and loved his work, and to 
whom horses and dogs and sheep and cattie were as 
familiar as his own children. 

And then, too, his fine sense, which runs like a 
thread of gold through all his writings, of agricul- 
ture as ‘the most fitting employment for men of 
honorable birth’. No thoughtful man, from his 
day to ours could affirm otherwise, however many 
there be who are constrained to other callings. For 
the heritage of good birth unquestionably imposes 
obligations; and the management of land should not 
be left to those who do not realize its high mission 
or the service that is rendered by the man who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. 

He finds in Xenophon a man who to a fine literary 
sense added the keen observation that attends upon 
intellectual practice, whose directions, not merely 
in regard to agriculture but in regard to the raising 
of horses, are just as applicable to present day needs 
as they were to those of his own time. Cato seems 
to resemble a New England country deacon by rea- 
son of his emphasis upon economy and frugality 
and his intolerance of vain amusements and his ex- 
ceeding thrift. In Cato are to be found also many 
homely medical directions which show him to have 
been as efficient a country doctor as he was an agri- 


culturist. 

Varro, too, appeals greatly to Mr. Buffum. But 
while he appreciates the charm of Vergil and thinks 
his Georgics show the actual farmer, yet from the 
point of view of practical value he pins his faith 
to the other three. One important matter is em- 


1 One may compare here with profit, I think, Cicero’s words near 
the close Book I of the De Officiis; to get the full force of 
iete. Better still is the ic 


these words read pe comp 
fervor of the five chapters of the Cato Maior—chapters, I fear, 
often omitted by teachers who miss their value—in which Cicero 


sets forth the delights that agriculture yields, especially to senes ; 
throughout Cicero has the Roman ‘gentleman’ in nine. Y 
lorification of labor in the Georgics has been rightly insisted on 
f Conington, in his Introduction to the Georgics. Even prosaic 
Cato Censor waxes enthusiastic enough in the opening secgion 


his De Agri Cultura, 


‘ 
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phasized by all three together and that is that farm- 
ing must be learned before it can be profitably en- 
gaged in. While they praise agricuture as a calling 
they are careful to point out its difficulties and to 
insist that the kind of farming must be adapted to 
the situation, to the soil and to the size of the 
estate. 

I suppose classical scholars would hesitate to 
read agricultural treatises in college courses. I never 
heard, indeed, of their being included in any Uni- 
versity curriculum in Classics. I am not aware that 
any provision has been made in our agricultural 
colleges for the study of Greek and Latin even in 
translation; yet the students of such colleges could 
well employ a part of their time in the study of 
these old masters, men of cultivation and practical 
farmers, who combined statecraft with the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, who loved their horses and dogs 
for their beauty as well as for their practical value, 
who found health and exaltation of mind in com- 
muning with nature, who saw clearly, observed 
deeply and recorded accurately, and whose conclu- 
sions have been confirmed, not destroyed, by modern 
scientific investigation. Mr. Buffum says: 

Now, what are we to learn from these old agri- 
culturists who wrote so conscientiously and pains- 
takingly of the art they loved? First, perhaps, that 
agriculture has not advanced so much since their 
time as the scientific farmer of to-day likes to think 
it has. For if we go even further back than the 
Greek and Roman writers we find that the Arabs 
understood the science of horse-breeding as fully 
as does any one to-day: and Jacob, when he tended 
the flocks of Laban in Pandanaram, solved a prob- 
lem which no one who did not understand the prin- 
apks of heredity and atavism could possibly work 
ont. They teach us, too, how in ary old and 
adeonced civilization agriculture comes to hold a 
higher place, and to be considered one of the most 
fitting matters for the attention and efforts of men 
of itelligence and culture. 

But none of these, it seems to me, is the chief 
lesson—namely, that the immutable principles upon 
which good agriculture depends were first learned, 
not by chemistry or by soil-analvses or laboratory 
experiments, but by simple experience and observa- 
tion in the field itself. Jt is quite probable, for in- 
stance, that Jacob knew nothing of chemistry. Put 
he understood the laws of heredity when he bred 
his ring-streaked and spotted cattle—just as Moses 
understood them when he said that the result of the 
sins of the fathers would show in the children to 
the third and fourth generation. And it is almost 
certain that Cato could not have told the proportion 
of ammonia or phosphorus or potash in a given 
manure, but he could and did tell the kinds of 


manure best suited to different soils and crops, and 
I have not found a single instance in which he was 


in error. 


REASONS FOR TEACHING THE GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT IN COLLEGES 
This article owes its existence to two causes: an 
extended experience in teaching both classical Greek 


G. L. 


and the Greek New Testament to college classes, 
and a belief that the comparative neglect of the 
Greek New Testament in colleges is contrary to the 
interests of classical studies in general. 

To determine the precise extent to which the 
Greek New Testament is taught in American col- 
leges would be a long statistical research. Teachers 
of the Classics will probably not need the logic of 
statistics to convince them that the Greek New 
Testament occupies a minor place, often no place 
at all, in the college curriculum. Nevertheless, an 
examination of sixteen college catalogues, most of 
them for 1910-11, and none earlier than 1909-10, has 
proved interesting. Of the sixteen colleges, only 
nine offer courses in the Greek New Testament 
Some of these colleges are denominational, some are 
state institutions, and some are neither. 

Now imagine seven out of sixteen colleges of- 
fering courses in Greek, but no course in Homer! 
Yet why should not the Greek New Testament occu- 
py a place of equal importance with Homer in the 
Greek department of every college? Some may 
retort, Why should it? To answer that question, 
to prove why it should, is the purpose of this article. 
The answer and the proof, however, must, in an 
article of this limited extent, be partial and in- 
complete. 

In Tue Crassica, Werekcy 1.138-141 Professor 
Karl P. Harrington in a paper entitled The Latinity 
Fetish, sought to show that there is no good reason 
for restricting the Latin read in colleges to the 
classical period. Late Latin, the Latin of the Middle 
Ages, even the Latin Hymns should all, he argued, 
be given representation in the college curriculum. 
Likewise, if a work in Greek falling outside the 
charmed classical period which ended with the death 
of Demosthenes is nevertheless worthy, by virtue of 
its form and content, to be read, then read it, study 
it, teach it. 

Such a work the Greek New Testament surely is. 
It deserves to be taught in colleges for three chief 
reasons: (1) because of its important place in the 
development of the Greek language; (2) because 
f its literary charm and power; (3) and because 
of its lofty ethical content. 

(1) For the importance of the Greek New Testa- 
ment in the development of the Greek language 
reference may be made to two easily accessible 
hooks, Vincent and Dickson’s Handbook to Modern 
Greek, and Professor A. T. Robertson’s recent Short 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament (first pub- 
lished in 1908). 

The former work contains an Appendix on the 
relation of Modern to Classical Greek, especially in 
regard to Syntax, by R. C. Jebb. This valuable 
appendix, of 154 pages, shows how the Greek New 
Testament is a bridge between classical and modern 


Greek. Constructions found im their full develop- 
ment in modern Greek but lacking in classical Greek 
are seen in their germ-period in the Greek New 
Testament. Two passages of a general nature may 
be quoted, For the first see § 6: 

The ‘Hellenistic’ Greek of the New Testament 
is of capital importance for the modern language. 
The diction of the New Testament had a direct 
influence in moulding the Greek ordinarily used by 
Christians in the succeeding centuries. Further, 
this Hellenistic Greek supplies a measure of the 
Greek language as then commonly spoken, while the 
contemporary profane literature only shows how, in 
the higher style, it was written. 

See, also, § 10: 

But, while the Greek of the New Testament is 
colloquial, it is still the spoken language of the 
educated, and is not divided by any impassable gulf 
from the literary Common Dialect. It is less pure, 
less elegant, less various; but those who knew only 
the one could be at no loss to understand the other. 

Professor Robertson’s Grammar has many refer- 
ences to the papyri and to Modern Greek, as closely 
related to the Greek New Testament. Thus we 
read, p. 6, § 4: 

The Greek of the New Testament that was used 
with practical uniformity over most of the Roman 
world is called the Common Greek or «owh. Not 
that it was not good Greek, but rather the Greek 
in common use. There was indeed a literary «ows 
and a vernacular «ow. Plutarch is a good speci- 
men of the literary xowh while the papyri are chiefly 
in the vernacular xowf like most of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Again, mark § 6: 

The New Testament Greek is not translation Greek 
and thus differs radically in most respects from the 
LXX, which shows the Hebrew idiom at every 
turn. 

Hebrew influence on the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, while not denied, is now much reduced. The 
old method was to explain nearly all ‘peculiarities’ 
in the Greek of the New Testament as due to He- 
brew influence. Milligan’s Selections from the 
Greek Papyri (see THe CrassicaL WEEKLY 5.132- 
133) is another recent book showing that construc- 
tions in the Greek New Testament formerly ex- 
plained as Hebraisms are not really Hebraisms, but 
can be paralleled for the papyri, which represent 
the vernacular of the period (cf. the Introduction, 
pp. xxix-xxx, with the footnotes; and the notes on 
pp. 40, 56, etc. See also sound remarks by Pro- 
fessor Angie Clara Chapin in THe CLassicaL WEEK- 
LY 3.176). 

Independently of the authorities quoted, if one 
will read post-classical secular Greek authors, e.g. 
Plutarch, and then read the Greek New Testament, 
he can hardly fail to observe how helpful the latter 
study is in connection with the study of secular 
authors of the same period. 

(2) To show the importance of the Greek New 
Testament because of its literary charm and power 
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an appeal to authorities cannot so easily be made. 
Yet if one studies attentively those passages of 
classical Greek literature which posseis the highest 
charm—the famous passages of Homer, of Tragedy, 
of Plato—and feels their charm and does not feel 
the charm of the Greek New Testament as literature, 
it is because he has not devoted the same amount 
of study, and the same method of study to the 
Greek New Testament as he has devoted to Homer. 
He has expected to find the Greek New Testament 
a sort of theological text-book and he has ap- 
proached it as such. But it is not that. Take the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, for instance. In lit- 
erary excellence, this piece of narrative is unsur- 
passed. Nothing more simple, more direct, more 
forceful can be adduced from among the famous 
passages of classical Greek literature. It is a mov- 
ing tragedy of reconciliation. Yet its literary ex- 
cellence is not accidental. The elements of that 
excellence can be analyzed. As Blass lays bare, in 
his great work on Attic Oratory, the secrets of 
power of the masters of oratorical style, so the 
secrets of power of the parables and tlic speeches of 
the Greek New Testament, so far as that power is 
literary, might be subjected to equally searching and 
definite analysis. 

To the parable of the Prodigal Son might be 
added, as examples of literary charm and power, 
others of tne parables, St. Paul’s chapter on Love, 
etc. These undoubtedly show words and construc- 
tions that are not classical. But that is not always 
a loss. 

College culture exalts form; experience of life 
brings appreciation of the content. The content of 
the New Testament writings is valuable enough to 
place them upon a plane of importance certainly not 
lower than that of Homer in college courses. Yet, 
if it be necessary to make concession to those who 
hold that only writings expressed in perfect form 
should be taught in college, the form also is fine. 
Let the same tests, rhetorical and aesthetic, be ap- 
plied to the finest passages, from a literary stand- 
point, in the Greek New Testament that are ap- 
plied to the finest passages in classical Greek litera- 
ture, and the statement will be verified. As for 
the vocabulary of te Greek New Testameat, shall 
Paul be censured because he used “a purely biblical 
and ecclesiastical word”, dydrn, throughout his 
chapter on Love? Substitute a classical word and 
note the result. 

(3) The Greek New Testament is important be- 
cause of its lofty ethical content. Classical Greek 
studies too often aim exclusively at training a stu- 
dent's sense of beauty. The study of the Greek 
New Testamem trains also his sense of conduct. 
Homer was honored by the Greeks and made an 
important part of a Greek boy’s education largely 
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because of his moral content, perhaps more be- 
cause of that than because of his aesthetic form. 
The value of Greek tragedy consists largely in the 
lesson which it enforces. Nothing is of more 
worth in the Hippolytus than its solemn and splen- 
did denunciation of rash judgment on hearsay evi- 
dence. College instruction of to-day, expending its 
force in a hundred different directions, cares little 
to inculcate the old reverence, the old simplicity, 
the old humility. The best ethics might help to 
restore these. And where shall better ethics be 
found, free from the errors of translators, and free 
from the overlayings of commentators, than in the 
original Greek of the New Testament? 
JoHN CUNNINGHAM ROBERTSON. 

St. STEPHEN’sS COLLEGE, Annandale, New York. 


REVIEWS 
The Histories of Tacitus: Books I and II. Edited 
by Frank Gardner Moore. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. (1910). Pp. xxviii + 249. 60 
cents. 

This edition of one of the more difficult Latin 
texts deserves highest praise. With characteristic 
modesty the editor expresses his great obligations to 
those who have preceded him in the field; he voices 
also his regrets at the narrow limits imposed upon 
him by the plan of the series, which emphasizes the 
needs of younger students. But the independent 
and discriminating scholarship expended upon the 
notes becomes apparent the moment they are ex- 
amined critically and compared with those of other 
editions. As Tacitus is a writer of compact and 
varied style, the language will abound in obscurities : 
where so wide a range of topics is discussed, the 
notes will fairly bristle with points for interpreta- 
tion. 

In order to economize space in the notes, especial- 
ly in those on Book 2, some 1500 cross-references 
to text and notes are used. From the standpoint 
of the editor this is justifiable because necessary ; 
from the point of view of the younger student the 
practice is at least bewildering, inasmuch as he 
must often hunt through half a page of text or notes 
to find the reference, and this we know few stu- 
dents are prone to do. A careful test of selected 
cross-references reveals a most commendable accur- 
acy of citation. 

The editor has carried out with gratifying con- 
sistency a plan of offering in compact form all the 
important facts known about the persons mentioned 
in the text. Geographical allusions are explained 
with unusual care and detail, the modern names of 
ancient sites being given in brackets, etc. At 1.52 
(p. 148) Bonna (Bonn) might have been given as 
well as at 1.56 (p. 151). The note on /taliae pars, 
1.69 (p. 161), would be clearer if it read “between 
the XIth region (Western Gallia Transpadana) and 


the Xth (Eastern G. T. and Venetia)”. One device 
used in the notes for economizing space may cause 
the younger student a little annoyance, namely the 
change of form in the rubric: thus the text in 1.78 
shows Hispalensibus, the note on p. 167 Hispalis. 

Commendable accuracy is shown in the notes on 
points in Roman topography, although opinions may 
differ as to how useful they will be to younger stu- 
dents. At 1.27 (p. 131), on ad miliarium aureum sub 
aedem Saturni, some mention of the Temple of 
Saturn should be made in the six-line note on mi- 
liarium. On 1.40 (p. 139) it is hardly correct to 
include the central hall of the Basilica Iulia as an 
“aisle”. At 1.41 (p. 139), on Curtit lacum, the com- 
mon designation Lacus Curtius might have been 
mentioned. At 1.46 (p. 143) one might query whe- 
ther a public (palam) execution took place in the 
building called Sessorium or simply near by. Plu- 
tarch Galba 28 fin. is hardly conclusive. On 1.86 
(p. 174) we read “nearest to the Ponte Molle (Mul- 
vio, cf. 87)”; but at 87 we read “Mulvium: cf. on 
86”. The different forms of the name are not 
explained nor is the location clearly given. In a 
well-known dictionary orbicular is defined as orbital, 
and orbital as orbicular. 

Professor Moore has taken great pains to make 
plain all references to the Roman legions, their 
names, scenes of service, vexillationes, equipment, 
and in fact all military operations. At 2.14 (p. 188), 
however, some proof should be cited for the state- 
ment that the two Tungrian cohorts were identical 
with those which served in Britain with Agricola 
(Agr. 36). 

The discussions f points connected with Tacitus’s 
diction and style are uniformly excellent. Here it 
is hard to avoid frequent citation and cross-refer- 
ence and the use of rather technical terminology. 
Such notes as that on illi, 1.19 (p. 125 fin.), are 
models. The note on ultro, 1.7 (p. 114), referred 
to so frequently, should have included its principle 
English meanings. A note on 1.18 (p. 125) does 
not help the student to determine whether impera- 
toria brevitate is to go with pronuntiat or with 
adoptari (cf. Ann. 15.19 brevitas adoptionis). At 
2.6 (p. 183), where Beroaldus’s emendation praecipi- 
tibus is adopted, 3.40 pernicibus nuntiis should have 
been cited to illustrate the other possibility. 

The few meager facts about Tuacitus’s life are 
given on pp. 1-2 of the Introduction. I cannot 
agree with the editor that it is a mecessary infer- 
ence from Plin. Epp. 9.23 that Tacitus was born in 
“Northern Italy, certainly not in Rome”. Even 
granted that the casual question of the Roman 
Knight at the Circus referred to ‘accent’, had Taci- 
tus been born at Rome or elsewhere and been 
brought up at Como, he would have spoken like a 


Comese. 
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The excellent summary of the stylistic peculiari- 
ties of Tacitus, treated under two rubrics, “(a) 
Freedom to disregard almost any previously ac- 
cepted canon of normal prose; and (b) a love of 
concentration which delights in the sharpest focus” 
is, if anything, too brief. On page 211 is a note 
tantalizingly brief: “cf, Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
chap. 40... one of Gibbon’s many imitations of 
Tacitus”. 

One general comment might be made on the 
notes from the student’s point of view: more run- 
ning paraphrases of the thought, and more exam- 
ples of how to turn gnarled Tacitean phrases into 
English would have been welcome. The brief chap- 
ter on Tacitus and his literary Critics (xxiii-xxv) 
summarizes the best opinions concerning “the great- 
est painter of antiquity”. If Livy is a Raphael, 
Tacitus is a Michael Angelo. 

We must regret that, by a misunderstanding, the 
publishers issued the first edition before it received 
Professor Moore’s final revision. 

I cannot close this review without expressing 
my personal pleasure in reading this book from 
the hand of one to whom, as my whilom instructor, 
I owe my introduction to Tacitus. Refinement of 
phrase, discriminating criticism and sympathy with 
Tacitus I have associated with Dr. Moore from 
the beginning. 


UNION COLLEGE. GeorcGeE DwicHT KELLOGG. 


Sentence Connection in Tacitus. A Thesis by C. W. 
Mendell. New Haven: Yale University Press 
(1911). Pp. viii + 158. $1.257. 

This is a clear and convincing piece of work, 
well worth doing and well done. The idea that 
the rules and classifications in the current grammars 
and syntactical works do not satisfactorily cover the 
whole subject of the expression of thought-connec- 
tion in Latin is of course not new to Dr. Mendell, 
who frankly attributes “the conception of sentence 
connection which underlies this work” to Professor 
Morris, as set forth in his Principles and Methods 
in Syntax. It may be noted in passing, however, 
that not all the Latin grammars are quite so limited 
in their recognition of non-conjunctional and non- 
pronominal expression of thought-connection as are 
those mentioned by our author. Fischer’s Latin 
Grammar, for example,—a book, by the way, which 
deserves more consideration than it has received— 
distinctly recognizes three regular forms of connec- 
tion of sentences, both in codrdination and in sub- 
ordination, namely, (a) syndetic (i. e. by conjunc- 
tions), (b) pronominal (i. e. by determinative form- 
adjectives or form-adverbs), and (c) asyndetic; he 
notes also that “logically every period in discourse 


1 The writer of this review had no ag in Dr. Mendell’s grad- 
uate instruction or in preparation of his thesis. 


. partitive word; 


(except the first in a treatise, or in a new chapter) 
is ‘connected’ with the preceding period” (Part II, 
pp. 472 f.). And the non-conjunctional, non-pro- 
nominal ‘connection’ is occasionally recognized in 
notes on Latin authors. But Dr. Mendell is the 
first to investigate and present the facts in detail 
for a considerable body of Latin text, and he has 
performed the task with acumen and thoroughness. 
As our author himself states ¢p. vii), his work 
“is not the exposition of a theory, but a collection 
of evidence eventually to be used in such an expo- 
sition”. The affirmative part of this statement is 
unduly modest, for the “collection of evidence” is 
prosecuted with notable keenness of observation and 
discrimination, and the presentation of the evidence 
is accompanied by the clear and orderly formulation 
of statements of Tacitean usage, which in them- 
selves constitute an appreciable contribution to the 
known facts of Latin grammar and rhetoric. Nat- 
urally, so considerable a body of material and ex- 
planatory doctrine (viii + 158 pages of closely 
printed text) cannot be adequately summarized in 
a few words, but the barest outline is as follows. 
The general thesis is that there are many other 
means of expressing thought-connection in written 
Latin than by conjunctions and relative pronouns, 
and that these means are not mere exceptions, 
anomalous survivals, or rhetorical devices (though 
rhetoric doubtless plays a part here, as the author 
recognizes), but are “cases of one sort of sentence 
connection”. The cases are presented in three main 
groups, with numerous subdivisions: I No express- 
ed connection; II Connection expressed in the first 
clause; III Connection expressed in the second. 
clause. As a specimen of the sub-grouping may be 
given a list of the contents of group III A, 
which deals with the expression of connection by 
repetition: (1) Actual repetition of a word; (2) 
Virtual repetition of a word, by means of a synonym, 
demonstrative pronoun, relative pronoun, etc.; (3) 
Repetition of an element of meaning, by means of 
another part of speech, a summary word, or a 
(4) Repetition implied. Since 
Mendell’s primary purpose is to demonstrate by ex- 
amples, he naturally gives very many of them, and 
they plainly illustrate and demonstrate their rubric 
in each case, with clear recognition of the interrela- 
tions of various groups and sub-groups; but a very 
few must suffice here, as follows: No expressed 
connection: Brevi deinde Britannia consularem Pe- 
tilium Cerialem accepit. Habuerunt virtutes spatium 
exemplorum (Agr. 8). Anticipatory connection by 
sane: Novum sane et moribus veterum insolitum, 
feminam signis Romanis praesidere: ipsa semet 
parti a maioribus suis imperii sociam ferebat (Ann. 
12. 37). Connection by repetition: Auspicia sor- 
tesque ut qui maxime observant: sortium consuetudo 
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simplex (Germ. 10). Connection by contrast: Sic 
instituere maiores: posteri imitantur (Germ. 32). 
Retrospective Connection by a word incomplete in 
its meaning, with reference backward: Sic acerrimi 
Britannorum iam pridem ceciderunt, reliquus est 
numerus ignavorum et metuentium (Agr, 34). 

The author’s own conclusion (p. 153) distinguishes 
five results of the investigation, which (condensed) 
are as follows: (1) Tacitus is not confined to the 
use of conjunctions to express the connection of 
sentences; (2) numerous and varied means of ex- 
pression are used by him, and often two or more 
means are used together; (3) specific expression of 
connection is often omitted, where the connection 
is obvious; (4) distinction between codrdination 
and subordination is not sharply marked, etc.; (5) 
the means of expression of connection may stand 
either in the first sentence or in the second or 
may be divided between the two. Among the most 
frequent of the numerous means of expressing 
connection are repetition, contrast, conjunctions, ad- 
verbs, words of incomplete meaning, functional 
changes of the verb, and anticipation by the use of 
a projective word, a very general phrase, or a nega- 
tive statement. Each method has many types, and 
the use of conjunctions or adverbs does not seem to 
be fundamental, but usually accompanies or makes 
use of other, more fundamental means. 

As is usually the case with a good piece of work 
on a particular subject, the book makes contribu- 
tions without the limits prescribed to itself. A good 
example of this is the detailed comparison of the 
uses of the relative and the demonstrative pro- 
noun, on pp. 62-71, throwing light upon the nature 
and history of both. 

A few minor points of criticism may be made. It 
would seem that either a slightly different title 
should have been chosen (e. g. The Expression of 
Thought-Connection in Tacitus) or else a working 
definition of ‘sentence’ should have been framed and 
employed. As a matter of fact, the relations of very 
minor clauses, as well as relations extending over 
broader areas than are covered by any ordinary 
definition of ‘sentence’, are both included in the 
investigation. No important results are invalidated 
by the lack of a definition, but the more or less 
indiscriminate use of ‘sentence’ and ‘clause’ is some- 
times awkward, and various statements are less 
precise and satisfactory than they might otherwise 
have been. (But who would bestow censure for 
shrinking from such a definition?) 

In the lists of examples only occasionally has one 
been noticed where the present writer would dis- 
agree with Dr. Mendell, ¢. g. tpsos Germanos 
(Germ. 2) and ipsi Britanni (Agr. 13), cited on pp. 
11 and 76 as cases of expression of connection by 
repetition (the description of the country precedes in 


each case). Is not the plainer indication of coii- 
nection (transition from country to people) in 
ipsos and ipsi? and should not this use of ipse be 
noted alongside of the one presented on p. 59? Only 
one form of expression of connectiun not included 
by Dr. Mendell has been noticed by the present 
writer, i. e. quidem, to be included with licet, sanz, 
modo, etc., on p, 29. Curiously enough, just after 
noting this possible omission, the present writer’s 
eye fell upon Agr. 17 in Urlichs’s text. According 
to the text which Urlichs accepted as the basis of 
his own the passage runs: et Cerialis quidem alterius 
successoris curam famamque obruisset; subiit sus- 
tinuitque molem Tulius Frontinus, in which subit 
was an abandoned conjecture by Halm (now con- 
firmed by codd. E and T). Urlichs adopted the 
conjecture, but, not appreciating the connective force 
of quidem in itself (helped out in this case by al- 
terius), inserted sed before subut. This expression 
of connection by quidem occurs in other authors, 
e. g. Livy. 

An occasional awkwardness of expression or slip 
of the pen occurs. “Consecutive”, rather than “con- 
tiguous” or the like, is regularly used in such ex- 
pressions as “consecutive sentenc-s”. In_ several 
placs this causes the reader a slight halt before he 
recognizes that the ‘consecutive’ clause of the gram- 
mars is not meant here. It is a bit disconcerting, 
too, in a work on sentence connection, to find such 
a loose ‘connection’ as (p. 155): “The change of 
mode in adfici and claudi mark (sic)”, etc. On p. v 
(Table of Contents) “Anticipation” should appar- 
ently be “Retrospection”, since this refers to the 
chapter om connection expressed in the second sen- 
tence. On p. 19 “The connectiin is made’ and 
“makes the connection” should be “the connection is 
expressed” and “expresses the connection”, The in- 
troductory paragraph to III A (p. 49) is confused 
and incomplete. 

But these are mere trivialities—velut si egregio 
inspersos reprehendas corpore naevos, as Horace 
would say. The book is substantially good from 
beginning to end, and is a real contribution. It is 
particularly welcome to the believer in ‘grammar to 
suit the language’ rather than in ‘language to suit 
the grammar or the grammarian’, and it is another 
worthy exemplification of the soundness and effect- 
iveness of Professor Morris’s teaching and publica- 


tions on Latin syntax. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


J. W. D. INGERSOLL. 


A line-for-line Translation in 
By H. B. Cotterill. 
George 


Homer’s Odyssey. 
the Metre of the Original. 
With 24 illustrations by Patten Wilson. 
G. Harrap and Co.: London (1911). 

Here is a truly sumptuous volume, superbly print- 

ed and charmingly illustrated, an ideal book for a 
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prize in Greek, but rather too costly to have the 
general circulation that it deserves. This is the 
first attempt (so far as I know) at a version of the 
entire Odyssey in English hexameters; the Iliad has 
been rendered with some success by Herschel and 
by Dart, whose hexameters are far surpassed in 
smoothness by Mr. Cotterill’s. He makes his verse 
accentual, as all English verse must be, but avoids 
such defiance of quantity as spoils the hexameters of 
Longfellow, Clough, and even of Kingsley, where 
trochees are constantly substituted for spondees 
and all sorts of things for dactyls. The only ob- 
jection that the reader can make to his meter 
is the misguided attempt to introduce proper names, 
especially those of four syllables, “in their original 
rhythm”, making the English accent fall on the 
long Greek syllables (e. g. “Godlike Telemachus was 
the first of them all to perceive her”). Kingsley 
did the same and even went so far as to decline the 
Greek proper names in his Andromeda. (Compare 
“There she met Andromeden and Persea, shaped like 
immortals”). Mr. Cotterill’s version is so close that 
it not only follows the original line by line but 
also often preserves the word-order of the Greek, 
with pleasing cffect. Of course, English and German 
hexameters can never give the ever-varying move- 
ment, the brightness and rapidity, of the Greek; but 
when they are at all readable they do suggest the 
original better than any prose version can, and far 
more so than any version in an alien metre. And 
Mr. Cotterill’s version is readable; let one citation 
suffice to show his fanlts as well as his excellences : 


Thus when he spake, Hermeias the Messenger, 
Slayer of Argus, 

Quickly obeyed, and he hound to his ankles the 
beautiful sandals, 

Golden, immortal, that carry him over the waters 
of ocean 

Swift as the blast of a storm, and across earth's 
houndless expanses : 

Took then his wand, with the which men’s eyes 
he entranceth to slumber 

F’en as he wills, while others again 
sleep he awaketh. 

So with the rod in his hand the redoubtable Slayer 
of Argus 

Flew, till above the Pierian land from the sky to 
the ocean 

Plunging he sped mid the waves of the sea, as a 
cormorant speedeth 

Over the perilous gulfs of the barren expanses of 
ocean, 

Chasing the fishes and drenching in salt sea water 
its plumage. 

Thus Hermeias was borne mid the infinite throng 
of the billows, 

Till at the last he arrived at the shore of that far- 
off island. 

Here from the violet depths of the ocean emerging 
he mounted 

Into the island until he was come to a cavern ca- 
pacious, 


from. their 


Home of the fair-tressed nymph of the sea; and he 
found her within it. 

High from the hearth shot upward a flame, and 
widely around it 

Odours of splintered cedar and juniper over the 
island 

Spread as it blazed; and within with a beautiful 
voice she was singing, 

Moving in front of her loom, and with shuttle of 
gold she was weaving, 


This is a passage picked merely at random; and 
any reader, | believe, whatever his objection to Eng- 
lish hexameters and whatever his criticism of de- 
tails, will agree that it is a real achievement to 
have produced such a version as this, faithful as a 
translation and not only easy to read but pleasant to 
read as an English hexameter poem. 

It is this book which started the long and inter- 
esting discussion of English Hexameters which has 
been going on weekly in The (London) Spectator 
since the issue of November 25—a discussion that 
has had echoes in The New York Evening Post and 
The Springfield Republican. The latter sums up by 
saying, “ The revival of the old meters is a beauti- 
ful dream to those who have traveled in ‘the realms 
of gold’, but it remains as illusory as ever”. Such 
admirable attempts as this version, or Dart’s Iliad, 
or part of Mr. Ballard’s Aeneid make some of us 
hope that the dream may not be illusory after all. 
H. H. Yeames. 


Hopart Geneva, N. Y. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF PITTBURGH 
AND VICINITY 


The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicin- 
ity held its fourth meeting of the year at the Pitts- 
burgh Academy, Feb. 17. The general topic for dis- 
cussion was What Should the High-School Latin 
Teacher Know about the Classics? and it was pre- 
sented in six eight-minute papers, as follows: 

The Need of Such a Discussion, Director Edward 
Rynearson, Pittsburgh High Schools: Some Pub- 
lished Opinions on the Subject, Mr. W. H. Rankin, 
Knoxville High School; Knowledge of the Latin 
Language and Literature, Miss Ruth Townley, Cen- 
tral High School, Pittsburgh: Knowledge of His- 
tory, Antiquities, ete. Prof. C. F. Ross, Allegheny 
College: Knowledge of Greek, Miss Florence K. 
Root, Pennsylvania College for Women; How to 
Improve Present Conditions, Miss N. Anna Petty, 
Allegheny Preparatory School. 

In general it was felt that there was much room 
for improvement. Some practical suggestions were 
brought out in connection with the discussion which 
will undoubtedly bear fruit, for example, how to 
reach teachers who do not attend meetings such as 
these. 


B. L, Uteman, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
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